THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN

The Lost Opportunities of 1939
What was still more extraordinary was the failure
of the Luftwaffe', on one side, and of the British and
French air forces, on the other, to interfere with the
great troop concentrations which took place in Sep-
tember 1939 and thereafter. As long ago as 1927
Lord Thomson, the former Secretary of State for
Air, had written that 'should such a calamity as an-
other world war occur, hostilities will begin at once,
there will be no breathing space of ten days or a
fortnight for mobilisation. ... In these circum-
stances the embarkation of the British Expeditionary
Force would have been hampered, if not prevented,
and a number of our warships would have been dis-
abled before they could put to sea/1 Yet the British
Expeditionary Force of 1939 had been able to em-
bark, to cross to France, to disembark there and to
move up to the line, without let or hindrance. There
might have been no German air force whatever for
all that that great army, moving with its impedi-
menta, knew about it in September 1939, or in the
months following in which reinforcements for it
crossed to France.
A still greater surprise, to the well-informed, was
the abstention of the British and French bombers
from interfering with the huge concentration of the
German forces in the west. Britain had sent a strong
'Advanced Air Striking Force' to France in the first
days of the war; and the French had their striking
force, too. Neither struck. Division after division
moved from the east to the west of Germany. They
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